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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


For The Port Folio. 
TRAVELS. 


LETTERS FROM GENEVA AND FRANCE. 


Written during a residence of between two and 
three years in different parts of those coun- 
tries, and addressed to a lady in Virginia. 


(Continued from page 234.) 
LETTER L. 


Our conductor was a good-na- 
tured, hard-featured mountaineer; 
hehad placed our baggage upon his 
mule, and the gentle animal some- 
times preceding, and sometimes 
following us, after stopping to take 
a mouthful of grass, chose a road 
for itself, with all the appearance 
of great natural sagacity, cultiva- 
ted by long experience: the mas- 
ter told us, that this mule suppor- 
ted his family, and that he hoped 
in time to buy another, for which 
purpose he was laying up all he 
could: his views were not likely 
to be crossed by extravagance, for 
in telling me how his family lived, 
T could perceive, that he consi- 








dered cheese as a luxury; he mo- 
destly at first refused it, when I 
offered him some; it put me in 
mind of the pinch of snuff, which 
Sterne says, was thought an object 
of importance in a circle of heg- 
gars: he spoke Italian very fluent- 
ly, and I was beginning to make 
myself understood with some fa- 
cility in that language. 

Ata mile or two from the vil- 
lage we passed a solitary house, 
which now serves as a hospice, I 
know no word for such a place in 
English ; it was formerly the tem- 
porary residence of a Vallaisan 
gentleman, who having made a 
large fortune in trade was sudden- 
ly stript of a greater part of it in 
an insurrection of the people; they 
had always been in the custom of 
exercising a rude sort of Ostra- 
cism, which you will see describ- 
ed in Coxe; but it would surely 
have been wiser to have had good 
sumptuary laws, than to have re- 
course to such barbarous expedi- 
ents; anew hospice is to be erected, 
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as soon as the passage shall have 
been completely opened ; and every 
traveller will be entitled to a pound 
of bread and a cup of wine, and 
to such other assistance as he may 
stand in need of. 

The fragment of a map, which 
accompanies this, will show you 
the place where, at the points of 
separation of the waters, which 
run into the lake of Geneva from 
those which take their course to- 
wards the Lac Majeur, we quit- 
ted the road altogether. The en- 
gineer who conducts the read, and 
whom I had known in former 
times, has marked the course of it 
for me in black ink; the old road 
is marked in red; circumstances 
had here obliged him to abandon 
the faithful guide that offered it- 
self, and to quit the direction of 
the torrent which ‘ descends to- 
wards Brieg. We stopt for an 
hour at a solitary little inn, ata 
place called the Tavernette about 
half way between Brieg and 
Simpelendorff, and F. who 
had now walked nine miles, de- 
clared to me, that he had never 
eaten any thing so good since he 
had been in Europe, as the bread 
and cheese which the hostess put 
before us. She was a pretty little 
Vallaisanne without the least ap- 
pearance of. a goitre: and spoke 
French very well: her husband 
and herself, she told me, remain- 
ed there all the year, annoyed by 
the fall of rocks in the summer, 
and of avalanches in winter, but 
satisfied to gain a living by keep- 
ing accommodations for tavellers 
even in that dismal place. We now 
descended very rapidly through 
a continued forest of pines, amida 
number of clear and rapid streams 
which rushing along to join the 
torrent that roared below, contri- 
buted to animate and diversify 
the scene. At length at the dis- 








tance of between two and three 
miles from Brieg, we began to 
perceive signs of cultivation ; mea- 


dows and fruit trees, and now and 


then a cottage succeeded, and then 
the valley of the Rhone became 
open to our view. 

I had seen the same river a 
great many miles below, where 
it flowed along in a broad and deep 
though gentle stream, through a 
highly cultivated plain, and be- 
neath ancient walls; but here, it 
seemed a torrent discoloured by 
the soil, and by rocky substances 
which it hurried along, and as in- 
jurious by the marshes it occasi- 
oned, as by the fields which it 
overflowed. There was all the 
difference which one conceives be- 
tween the rudeness of the middle 
ages, and the polished gentleness 
of modern courts, between Count 
Borromeo, diffusing happiness on 
all around from his Paradise of 
Isola Bella, and an ancient Baron 
sallying forth from his Castle to 
despoil the traveller who passed 
within his view. 

The hill sides of the valley were 
well cultivated and thickly inhabi- 
ted, and the little town of Brieg 
would have appeared to advan- 
tage, had it not been for the mon- 
strous ornament of tin, in the shape 
of a pear, which encumbered the 
steeple of the church, and the roofs 
of all the principal houses; itseem- 
ed as if the taste of the inhabitants 
had been corrupted by the daily 
sight of goitres. On our way to 
the town we passed through what 
had been two flourishing villages, 
of which however nothing now re- 
mained but the walls of ruined 
houses, the inhabitants had dis- 
tinguished themselves by their ad- 
herence to the cause of their coun- 
try in 1801 ; they had assisted in 
the defence of the entrenchments 
at Leack, which cost their inva 
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ders so many lives, such of them 
asremained alive, had been hun- 
ted down like wild beasts, their 
houses had been burnt, and their 
families scattered to look for shel- 
ter in the mountains. I could not 
but be deeply affected at the cruel 
oppression which had been inflict- 
ed on those who had so bravely 
done their duty, and felt a degree 
of respect, which rose even to ve- 
neration, for the poor man who 
served us as a guide, when I found 
upon inquiry that he also had been 
of that sacred band. 

I have mentioned to you in a for- 
mer letter, that these poor Vallai- 
sans had been compelled by France, 
torenouncetheiralliance with Swit- 
zerland, so as to deprive them- 
selves of the effects of that sym- 
pathy and fellow feeling which 
their sufferings must occasion: 
they are now like Gulliver in the 
hands of the Brobdignag page, 
or rather like some little active but 
helpless animal, which the cruel 
sagacity of a naturalist has enabled 
him to seize, and induced him to 
try experiments upon at his lei- 
sure. A road is carried on through 
the whole extent of their country 
from the lake of Geneva, to the 
borders of Milanese, without their 
being consulted upon the subject 
or their interests or conveniency in 
Soldiers 
of the French or Italian army who 
pass, are billeted upon the inhabi- 
tants, and their baggage is trans- 
ported in carts or cars, which 
are put in requisition for that pur- 
pose: a payment in money is pro- 
vided by the French govern- 
ment in return for these services, 
but it is extremely moderate, and 
generally in arrears, and is after 
all, but a poor compensation for 
the continued insult offered to the 
independence of a brave people ; 
while they did resist, their resis- 
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tance was very obstinate, but their 
spirit seems now almost broken, 
and they begin to speak of a 
union with France, as likely to 
better their situation: they put me 
in mind of a Saint I have read oi, 
who having suffered sometime up- 
on a gridiron, begged with great 
humility of his tormentors, that 
they would be so goud as to turn 
him upon his other side. 

We found at our arrival at Brieg 
that it was impossible to remain 
there ; a detachment of the Empe- 
rour’s guards was returning into 
France, and every publick house. 
was full; it was necessary there- 
fore to go on, though in the rain, 
and the road having been render- 
ed impracticable to carriages by 
the alterations which the French 
engineers were making in order 
to accomodate it to their plan, we 
were forced to proceed on foot; 
we must have waited for riding 
horses till near night. 

At Visp or Vieshback, we procur- 
eda car, which is asmall open wag- 
gon drawn by one horse; in the 
middle was a cvarse seat, suspen- 
ded by ropes to the sides, and the 
driver sat in front upon a bundle 
of hay; there was nothing very os- 
tentatious in this mode of convey- 
ance, and you will think perhaps 
that it was hardly creditable, but it 
was the best we could find, and it 
had even charms for us, who had 
walked four and twenty miles. 

I have already upon a former 
occasion given you a description 
of the Vallais, trusting I confess, 
rather to the accounts of others 
than to my own experience, and 
should now have been able to ve- 
rify them, had not the extreme 
badness and even coldness of the 
weather, though it was in July, 
induced us to hurry homewards. 
No caprice of a magician, such as 
we see exemplified in a Harlequin 
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farce, could produce greater con- 
trasts than the mountains and val- 
lies of this country exhibit; from 
a well cultivated hill side the view 
descends into a narrow plain, where 
all. the evils of marsh miasmata 
and stagnant air are combined to 
degrade the race of man, or rises to 
the bleak and fantastick ridgesof the 
Alps ; and the short space of two 
hours would be sufficient to con- 
vey the traveller from the shade 
of fig trees and pomegranates to 
the regions of eternal winter. 

In addition to the political chan- 
ges which have taken place in the 
government, and which I have 
mentioned to you before, I have on- 
ly to observe, that of the seven dis- 
tricts or states of the upper Val- 
lais, one alone, which was that of 
Sion, was aristocratical, and there 
the Prince Bishop, who was cho- 
sen bythe deputies of all the states 
Assembled in Congress, and who 
had an apparentshare in the general 
government, not unlike that of our 
President before the Federal Con- 
stitution was established, resided, 
and held his court; the political 
aristocracy no longer exists, and 
the Bishop is restrained to his 
Episcopal functions: the change 
which has taken place in the lower 
Vallais has gratified the inhabi- 
tants, without reconciling them, 
I fear to their countrymen: it was 
certainly a wise measure in the 
American government to mark so 
precisely, the extent of that pcwer, 
which may be exercised by Con- 
gress over such of the portions of 
our country as are not represented, 
and to designate the circumstances 
which convey a full participation 
ef every political right. 

——2+ ea 
For The Port Folio. 
NEW BIOGRAPHY, 

OF Dr. OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

In the year 1801, the British book- 
Sellers with a laudable zeal to deco. 
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rate the effusions of genius, collected 
and published in four octavo volumes 
all the genuine miscellaneous works 
of OxriveR GotpsmitH. The Edi- 
tor anonymous, need not have shrunk 
from publick curiosity, for he has not 
only edited with peculiar care the 
productions of a favourite writer, but 
has narrated the events of his life in 
a very accurate, copious and agreea- 
ble manner. Prior to the appears 
ance of this excellent edition, the 
Biography. of Goldsmith had been 
strangely neglected. Although he 
mingled very freely with mankind, 
was intimate with all the men of ge- 
nius, his contemporaries, and was in 
a remarkable degree a very conspi- 
cuous character, yet, ull the present, 
every account of him was dryly mea- 
gre or scandalously false. Perhaps 
the history and habits of a man of 
letters, and aman of the world too, 
were never more grossly misrepre- 
sented. His talents have been un- 
derrated, and his charactér has been 
vilified. Many absurd anecdotes were 
related of him, and if we had no other 
light than has been thrown upon his 
picture by some daubing artists, he 
would appear a contemptible zany, 
rather than as an elegant authour 
and a pleasing companion jin all the 
beautiful proportions of truth and 
nature. But the editor, above allu- 
ded to, isof no illiberal, or ignorant 
class. He seems to have had access ta 


ample information and he has shaped: 


his valuable materials like a skiJful 
artificer. Among other interesting 
passages in the eccentrick life of our 
authour nothing is more pleasing, 
both in style and sentiment, than the 
familiar letters of Goldsmith. ‘hese 
exhibit his head and his heart to the 
greatest advantage, and leave us at a 
loss which most to admire, the 
enchanting writer or the benevolent 
man. ‘hese epistolary effusions, so 
honourable to the writer, we were 
careful to transcribe and preserve 10 
one of the former volumes of The 
Port Folio. The substance of the 
Biography has likewise been trans- 
ferred tothis paper, and we had ima- 
gined that the subject was exhausted, 
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and that all was published which 
could now be known, respecting the 
authour of the Vicar of Waketield. 
But it is wonderful how much is to 
be gleaned, even in the most beaten 
fields of literature by a diligent la- 
bourer, who acts in the spirit of the 
Gospel admonition, and is careful to 
gather uft the fragments, that nothing 
may be lost. A new edition of Gold- 
smith’s poems having been recently 
called for by the pubiick taste, the 
proprietors, with a choice that does 
them honour, selected Dr. Aitkin 
for the task of Biographer. This 
gentleman, whose own style, it is 
evident, has been very carefully mo- 
delled from the page of Goldsmith, 
not without a reference to the pages 
of Addison, has written thelife of our 
authour with all the neatness and pu- 
rity we should expect from his ac- 
knowledged abilities. When we first 
took it up for perusal, we were prepa- 
red for nothing but familiar incidents 
ina new and elegant attire; but, we 
know not how, Dr. Aikin has evi- 
dently had access to other materials 
than those of his anonymous prede- 
cessour, and hasnot merely delighted 
us, with the beauties of style, but sur- 
prised and interested us, by novelty 
of information. Nearly one half of 
the succeeding narrative contains cu- 
nous intelligence, which has hither- 
toescapedour research, and thisiscer- 
tainly the most complete account of 
the authour of the Deserted Village, 
which has yet appeared. Moreover, 


At is written in a spirit of great benigz- 


hity and candour, and _ powerfully 
defends Goldsmith from the attacks 
of vulgar calumny. 

We conclude this introduction by 
remarking that the proprietors of the 
Sctavo edition have just published in 
a Very beautiful manner the miscel- 
laneous writings of Goldsmith* in 


* The writer of this article loudly re- 
commends the republication in America of 
this very commodious edition. Addison’s 
Papers should be its companion. The re- 
tent practice of publishing the works of 
eminent authours in the most portable 
form greatly facilitates the advancement 
literature and taste. A duodecimo is a 
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five volumes duodecimo. Thus is 
the prose and poetry of a man of 
splendid and various genius made 
portable for the use of every scholar, 
who may wish to profit by the senti- 
ments or to emulate the style ofa 
legitimate English classick authour. 
We cannot reirain from recommend- 
ing to every one who aspires to the 
purity and grace of diction, to study 
with the utmost assiduity the sweet 
and voluble periods of this charming 
writer. Lvery Tyro may be assur- 
ed that in the vast range of British 
literature there is nothing more easy, 
nothing more fluent, nothing; more 
vivacious, nothing more gracelul than 





vade mecum, and, like the polite studies 
described by the rhetorical Roman, perz- 
grinantur rusticantur. It may attend us in 
a rambie or in a rural retreat, But pon- 
derous folios and quartos, and unwieldly 
octavos we can consult only at home. 
Pocket editions stimulate us toread during 
many broken intervals of the busiest day, 
and thus many moments are goldenly em- 
ployed, which would otherwise be lost in 
sesond childishness and mere oblivion. Moree 
over, he who is anxious to repeat brilliant 
passages from the poets, or to emulate the 
graces of a classical authour, should take 
care to have his instructors constantly at 
hand. Some of the most respectable book- 
sellers in Philadelphia have done the Edi- 
tor the honour occasionally to listen to a 
suggestion, with respect to the choice of 
books and mode of publication. But he 
has never yet been able to persuade them 
to publish in duodecimo the standard works 
of Addison and Goldsmith, of Johnson and 
Burke, though it would liberally contribute 
to the emolument of the undertaker and 
be most honourable to any individual pled- 
ged for the accuracy and beauty of the 
text. An edition of Goldsmith, for ex- 
ample, which, with a type eminently beau- 
tiful and sufficiently large, might be very 
easily comprised in four miniature volumes, 
would circulate, with electrical quickness, 
through all parts of the United States, 
would in this form be read by thousands, 
who scarcely yet have heard of Goldsmith’s 
name, and hence, by becoming an easy 
and familiar lesson to our studious youth, 
would do more to rectify that bad taste, 
and to purify that provincial diction, with 
which we are sometimes reproached, than 
all the reasonings of the philologer, than 
all the fastidiousness of Criticism, or all 

the sarcasm of Wit. 
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Goldsmith’s manner of composition. 
On his numerous pages scarcely a 
blemish can be discerned by the 
most perspicacious eye. His dex- 
terity in the employmentof the figure 
antithesis without one particle of the 
quaintness, affectation and bad taste 
of Seneca, the aptness of his allusions, 
the melody of his periods, the exact 
ness of his similies and the brilliancy 
of his metaphors cannot fail to cap- 
tivate the attention of every judicious 
remarker. He never writes careless- 
ly, and neverseeshissybjeetthrough 
acloud. He doesfhet-ainio-gver- 
power and dazzle 
effulgence, but t 
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most authours, 
that the Memoirs of his life com- 
prise little more than a history of 
his writings. Goldsmith’s life was 
full of adventure ; and a due con- 
sideration of his conduct from the 
outset to his death will furnish 
many useful lessons to those who 
live after him. 

Our authour, the third son of 
Mr. Charles Goldsmith, was born 
at Elphin, in the county of Ros- 
common, Ireland, on the 29th of 
November, 1728. His father, who 
had been educated at Dublin col- 
lege, was a clergyman of the esta- 
blished church, and had married 
Anne, daughter of the Rev. Oli- 
ver Jones, Master of the dioce- 
san schoolof Elphin. Her mother’s 
brother, the Rev. Mr. Green, 
then Rector of Kilkenny West, 
lent the young couple the house 
in which our authour was born ; 
and at his death Mr. Green was 
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succeeded in his benefice by hig 
clerical protégée. 

Mr. Charles Goldsmith had five 
sons and two daughters. 

Henry, the eldest son (to whom 
the poem of * The Traveller” is 
dedicated), distinguished himself 
greatly bothatschool andat college; 
but his marriage at nineteen years 
of age appears to have been a bar 
to his preferment in the church; 
and we believe that he never as- 
cended above a curacy. 

The liberal education which the 
father bestowed upon Henry, had 
deducted so much from a narrow 
income, that when Oliver was born, 
after an interval of seven years 
from the birth of the former child, 
no prospect in life appeared for 
him, but a mechanical or mercan- 
tile occupation. 

The rudiments of instruction he 
acquired from a schoolmaster in 
the village, who had served in 
Queen Anne’s wars as a quarter- 
master in that detachment of the 
army which was sent to Spain. 
Being of a communicative turn, 
and finding a ready hearer in 
young Oliver, this man used fre- 
quently to entertain him with what 
he called his adventures ; nor is it 
without probability supposed, that 
these laid the foundation of that 
wandering disposition which. be- 
came afterwards so conspicuous 
in his pupil. 

At a very early age Oliver be- 
gan to exhibit indications of ge- 
nius; for when only seven or eight 
years old he would often amuse 
his father and mother with poeti- 
cal attempts which attracted much 
notice from them and their friends; 
but his infant mind does not ap- 
pear to have been much elated by 
their approbation; for after his 
verses had been admired they were 
without regret committed by him 
to the flames. 
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He was now taken from the tui- 
tion of the quondam soldier, to be 
put under that of the Rev. Mr. 
Grifin, schoolmaster of Elphin ; 
and was at,the same time received 
into the house of his father’s bro- 
ther, John Goldsmith, Esq. of 
Ballyoughter, near that town. 

Our authour’s eldest sister Ca- 
tharine (afterwards married to 
Daniel Hodson, Esq. of Lishoy, 
near Ballymahon) relates, that one 
evening, when Oliver was about 
nine years of age, a company of 
young people of both sexes being 
assembled at his uncle’s, the boy 
was required to dance a hornpipe, 
a youth undertaking to play to him 
on the fiddle. Being but lately 
out of the small-pox, which had 
much disfigured his countenance, 
and his bodily proportions being 
short and thick, the young musi- 
cian thought to show his wit by 
comparing our hero to A‘sop dan- 
cing; and having harped a little 
too long, as the caperer thought, 
on this bright idea, the latter sud- 
denly stopped, and said, 


Our herald hath proclaim’d this saying, 
“See Asop dancing,”—and his Monkey 


playing. 


This instance of early wit, we 
are told, decided his fortune ; for, 
from that time, it was determined 
to send him to the university ; and 
some of his relations, who were 
inthe church, offered to contri- 
bute toward the expense, particu- 
larly the Rev. Thomas Contarine, 
rector of Kilmore, near Carrick- 
upon-Shannon, who had married 
an.aunt of Oliver’s. The Rev. 

r. Green also, whom we have 
before mentioned, liberally assist- 
ed in this friendly design. 

To further the purpose intend- 
ed, he was now removed to Ath- 
One, where he continued about 
‘wo years under the Rev. Mr. 
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Campbell; who being then oblig- 
ed by ill health to resign the 
charge, Oliver was sent to the 
school of the Rev. Patrick Hughes, 
at Edgeworthstown, in the coun- 
ty of Longford*. 

Under this gentleman he was 

repared for the university; and 
on the 11th of June, 1744, was 
admitted a Sizer of Trinity col- 
lege, Dublin,} under the tuition of 
the Rev. Mr. Wilder, one of the 
Fellows, who was a man of harsh 
‘temper and violent passions; and 
Oliver being of a thoughtless and 
gay turn, it cannot be surprising 
that they should soon be dissatis- 
fied with each other. 

Oliver, it seems, had one day 
imprudently invited a party of both 
sexes to a supper and ball in his 
rooms; which coming to the ears 
of his tutor, the latter entered the 





* We are told, that in his last journey 
to this school, he had an adventure which 
is thought to have suggested the plot of 
his comedy of ‘ She Stoops to Conquer.’— 
Some friend had given him a guinea; and 
in his way to Edgeworthstown, which was 
about twenty miles from his father’s house, 
he had amused himself the whole day with 
viewing the gentlemen’s seats on the road; 
and at night-fall found himself in the smail 
town of Ardagh. Here he inquired for 
the best house in the place, meaning the 
best znn; but his informant, taking the 
question in its literal sense, showed him 
to the house of a private gentleman ; 
where, calling for somebody to take his 
horse to the stable, our hero alighted, and 
was shown into the parlour, being supposed 
tohave come on a visit to the master, 
whom he found sitting by the fire. This 
gentleman soon discovered Oliver’s mis- 
take; but being a man of humour, and 
learning from him the name of his father 
(whom he knew), he favoured the decepe 
tion. Oliver ordered a good supper, and 
invited his landlord and landlady, with their 
daughters, to partake of it; he treated 
them with a bottle or two of wine, and, 
at going to bed, ordered a hot cake to be 
prepared for his breakfast : nor was it till 
he was about to depart, and called for his 
bill, that he discovered his mistake. 


} The celebrated Edmund Burke was at 
the same time a collegian there. 
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place in the midst of their jollity, 
abused the whole company, and 
inflicted manual correction on 
Goldsmith in their presence. 

This mortification had such an 
effect on the mind of Oliver, that 
he resolved to seek his fortune in 
some place where he should be 
unknown: accordingly, he sold 
his books and clothes, and quitted 
the university ; but loitered about 
the streets, considering of a des- 
tination, till his money was ex- 
hausted. Witha solitary shilling 
in his pocket he at last left Dublin; 
by abstinence he made this sum 
last him three days, and then was 
obliged to part by degrees, with 
the clothes off his back ; in short, 
to such an extremity was he re- 
duced, as to find a handful of gray- 
peas, given him by a girl at a wake, 
the most comfortable repast that 
he had ever made. 

After numberless adventures in 
this vagrant state, he found his 
way home, and was replaced un- 
der his morose and merciless tu- 
tor; by whom he was again ex- 
posed to so many mortifications, 
as induced an habitual despon- 
dence of mind, and a total care- 
lessness about his studies; the 
consequence of which was, that he 
neither obtained a scholarship, nor 
became a candidate for the pre- 
miums. On the 25th of May, 
1747, he received a publick ad- 
monition, for having assisted other 
collegians in a riot occasioned by 
a scholar having been arrested, 
quod seditioni favisset, et tumultu- 
antibus opem tulisset: in this case, 
however, he appears to have fared 
better than some of his compani- 
ons, who were expelled the uni- 
versity. On the 15th of June fol- 
lowing he was elected one of the 
exhibitioners on the foundation of 
Erasmus Smyth ; but was not ad- 
mitted to the degree of Bachelor 
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of Arts till February, 1749, which 
was two years after the usual _ pe. 
riod. 

Oliver’s father now being dead, 
his uncle Contarine undertook to 
supply his place, and wished him 
to prepare for holy orders. This 
proposal not meeting with the 
young man’s inclination, Mr. Con- 
tarine next resolved on sendin 
him to London, that he might 
study law inthe Temple. Whilst 
at Dublin, however, on his way 
to England, he fell in with a shar. 
per, who cheated him at play of 
50/. which had been provided for 
his carriage, &c. He returned, 
and received his uncle’s forgive. 
ness: it was now finally settled 
that he should make physick his 
profession; and he departed for 
I.dinburgh, where he settled about 
the latter end of the year 1752 
Here he attended the lectures of 
Dr. Monroe and the other medi- 
cal professours; but his studies 
were by no means regular; andan 
indulgence in dissipated company, 
with a ready hand to administer to 
the necessities of whoever asked 
him, kept him always poor. 

Having, however, gone through 
the usual courses of physick and 
anatomy in the Scottish university, 
Goldsmith was about to remove 
to Leyden to complete his studies; 
and his departure was hastened, 
by adebt to Mr. Barclay, a tailor 
in Edinburgh, which he had im- 
prudently made his own by be 
coming security for a_ fellow- 
student, who either from want of 
principle or of means, had failed 
to pay it: for this debt he was ar 
rested; but was released by the 
kindness of Dr. Sleigh and Mr. 
Laughlin Maclaine, whose friend- 
ship he had acquired at the col- 
lege. 





He now embarked for Bour- 
| deaux on board a Scotch vessel cal- 
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ied the St. Andrew’s, Capt. John 
Wall, master. The ship made a 
tolerable appearance ; and, as ano- 
ther inducement to our hero, he 
was informed that six agreeable 
passengers were to be his com- 
pny» hey had been but two 
days at sea, however, when a 
sorm drove them into Newcastle- 
yon-T'yne, and the passengers 
went ashore to refresh after the 
fatigue of their voyage. ‘ Seven 
men and [ (says Goldsmith) were 
om shore the following evening ; 
but as we were all very merry, the 
room door burst open, and there 
entered a serjeant and twelve gre- 
nadiers, with their bayonets screw- 
ed, who put us all under the King’s 
arrest. It seems, my company 
were Scotchmen in the French 
service, and had been in Scotland 
toenlist soldiers for Louis XV. 
endeavoured all I could to prove 
my innocence; however, I re- 
mained in prison with the rest a 
fortnight, and with difficulty got 
ofeventhen. But hear how Pro- 
vidence interposed in my favour : 
the ship, which had set sail for 
Bourdeaux before I got from pri- 
son, was wrecked at the mouth of 
the Garonne, and every one of 
the crew drowned.” —Fortunately 
there was a ship now ready at 
Newcastle, for Holland, on board 
of which he embarked, and in nine 
days reached Rotterdam ; whence 
he travelled by land to Leyden. 

Here he resided about a year, 
studying anatomy under Albinus, 
and chymistry under Gambius ; 
but here as formerly, his little pro- 
perty was destroyed by play and 
dissipation ; and he is actually be- 
lieved to have set out on_his tra- 
vels with only one clean shirt, and 
hot a guilder in his purse, trust- 
ing wholly to Providence for a 
subsistence. 


( To be continued.) 
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POLITE. LITERATURE.. 


For The Port Folio. 


SeLectT Reviews, 
BY E. BRONSON, ESQ. AND OTHERS. 


Mr. Bronson, the proprietor and. 
editor of The Gazette of the Uni- 
ted States, a political Journal re- 
markable for the ability with which 
it is conducted, and for the cor- 
rect principles which it supports, 
even in the worst of times, has, in 
conjunction with men well quali- 
fied as auxiliaries, issued propo- 
sals for publishing by subscription 
a new periodical work, to be en- 
titled Select Reviews, and Spirit 
of the Foreign Magazines. This 
useful and honourable project shall 
have all the support it is in our 
power to afford, for we have long 
been convinced that no work of 
the class to which it belongs is so 
much wanted, or which has a 
brighter prospect of success in the 
country.. The expense of pur- 
chasing even one third of the fo- 
reign Journals is too great to be 
incurred by men, studious of eco- 
nomy, and even if a reader car 
perfectly well afford to pay an ex- 
orbitant price for admission into 
the temple of the miscellaneous: 
muse, he by no means receives an 
equivalent for his money. We 
are not to be understood by this 
assertion as attempting to traduce 
the character either of the Eng- 
lish or the French Journals. Ma- 
ny of these monthly vehicles of 
criticism and amusement, exhibit 
the most brilliant proofs both of 
wisdom and of wit. Many arti- 
cles of great interest are written 
in a most admirable manner by 
men of the most profound learn- 
ing and of the most shining ta- 
lents, and who are perfectly well 
acquainted with all the graces and. 
all the energies of the purest Eng- 





lish expression. Many elaborate 
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essays on topicks of the most de- 
lightful criticism, appear regularly 
in the Edinburgh, The Monthly, 
and other respectable Reviews, 
which a scholar, ambitious to ex- 
cel, in purity and propriety of 
style, would do well to consider 
as models nearly faultless. They 
have a higher claim to literary re- 

ard than. is offered by their mere 
dress, They exhibit invention, 
wit, humour, and ‘specimens of 
the most ingenious speculation. 
We may judiciously consult them 
both for profit and pleasure. But 
the radical objection to the whole 
mass is, that much of it is wholly 
alien to our business and our bo- 
soms. From the fecundity of eve- 
ry foreign Press, the family of li- 
terature is not only stupendously 
numerous, but many of the chil- 
dren are weak, sickly, and defor- 
med, many are illegitimate, and 
more from some fault either in the 
conception or the delivery, are ab- 
solutely good for nothing but to 
fill nooks in the charnel house of 
oblivion. To return from the 
metaphor, to which we had inad- 
vertently strayed, at least two 
thirds of the foreign articles of 
criticism, and about one half of 
the magazines, must be pronoun- 
eed by the most candid scrutini- 
zer, matter wholly irrelevant, as 
the Scotch lawyers technically ex- 
press themselves. Even in the 
EdinburghReview,whichis known 
to be conducted on a principle of 
selection, many a quarterly num- 
ber contains not more than two or 
three articles which can in anywise 
contribute either to American 
amusement or edification. Which 
of the natives reads a minute ana- 
lysis of a vindication of the Celts, 
or of General Vallancy’s prospec- 
tus of an Jrish Dictionary, or of 
Guineas. an unnecessary incum- 
Srance, or a Comparative View of 
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the Hullonian and Neptunian Sys. 
tems of Geology, or of the Philo. 
sophy of Kant, or of Playfair, 
Illustrations of the Hullonian The. 
ory of the Earth, or of Davis's 
Celtick Researches, or Professoyy 
Schweigheuser’s edition of Athe. 
nei Naucratite Dezpnosophisto. 
rum libri quindecim, or of Disser. 
tations on the Mysteries of the 
Cabiri, or the Rev. Mr. Sharon 
Turner’s History of the Anglo 
Saxons? Who that is not stark 
staring mad reads the unintelligi. 
ble reveries and rhapsodies of the 
fanaticks in politicks and religion! 
Who concerns himself with the 
petty antiquities and local scene. 
ry of amiserable hamlet in North 
or South Wales? What Ameti- 
can, either true or false, regards 
a Mineralogical Description of 
the County of Dumfries, or whert 
can that curious Columbian be 
found ahxious to ascertain The 
Topography of Troy. | 
Descending from the elevation 
of The Edinburgh and the Month- 
ly Reviews, and traversing the 
wide and numerous, though not 
always barren plains, over which 
many indefatigable Journalists 
conduct us, how many objects 
perpetually occur which may not 
in the slightest degree interest our 
curiosity, excite our imagination, 
or satisfy our reason? What is 
called The Monthly Catalogue, 
which generally occupies about 
one half of The Critical Review 
and The British Critick, is replete 
with mere trash, the very gar- 
bage, the crambe bis cocta of Lite- 
rature. From all this statement 
it is manifest that we want a Ca- 
tulogue Raisonnée of criticism, and 
judicious hands to draw off from 


these Heidelberg tuns a pure and 
salutary portion, and distribute tt 


in cheap and commodious vehi- 
cles. This excellent service ' 
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ani Sy@ undertaken by Mr. Bronson and such a work, the editor will expe- 
> Philo. hisliterary associates. With much | rience all the self-congratulation 
ay fair confidence we rely on their judg- | of a successful projector. _ 
an The. pment and taste in the task of se- It is a reigning and a settled 
Davis’ jection. Me here is more responsi- Opinion, that a Monthly Review 
fescue pility in their office than is vul- | cannot be supported with spirit in 
£ Athe. garly supposed, but we are satis- | this country from the infant state 
ophisto. fied they will not be guilty either | of her literature and the paucity 
Dissek of negligence or malversation. | of original productions. Perhaps 
of a From many striking proofs of | this belief is partially well-found- 
Shattk their abilities in fine writing, with | ed, though we confess we. are not 
Anglo which their very elegant Prospec- | a little sceptical. If in aid of Ge- 
ot stat us* abounds, we are led to hope | nius, Wit, sound Criticism, and 
stelligi they will favour us with occasion- persevering Industry, Publick Fa- 
5 of te articles of original criticism.|| vour should come forward jin its 
Ji gion? But,if they confine themselves to | most,liberal form, we are decid- 
ith the the strict letter of their proposals, | edly of opinion that even.a month- 
cei ad publish no more than a care- | /y publication of this ¢lass could 
North ful abridgment of the British sta- | be maintained without any-abate- 
Amerie es of criticism, they will ren- | ment of its original vigour. But 
regards der'so much service to the cause | it is not necessary for us_obsti- 
tone of noble principles, and elegant nately to defend this pass, as our 
. whert pillerature, as to merit the grati- | plan contemplates more tenable 
ian be p ude and the subscription of eve- | and more commanding ground. 
sn The gy liberal man in America. What we regard:as an underta- 
kmg equally brilliant for its wri- 
evatiil ters, useful to its readers, and lu- 
Month: For The Port Folie. crative to Its proprietor, is aQuarR- 
ng: the PRojJECT Pan "Lit ia a ANNUAL REVIEW 
gh not | ‘OP AN ORIGINAL REVIEW. Tp uaa age of Aerie. 
aE : 1 
which | Having, in the preceding arti- A cael BME 1S SCE CSS 
rnalists fq , , urged against the wildness of such 
; ¢, attempted to describe to cha- . } : . 
objects a Tee a project, defore the Revolution 
1) rater of a judicious and elegant | fi}5 in | Ly HOR, 
nav not ; ails in its application. now, when 
y abridgment of those Literary Jour- ie ee 
“est Our Neg . ste we have successfully, accomplish- 
: nals to which foreign Genius and | eg , 
nation en et a. s ed a total change in, government, 
nao, f Learning give birth, we shall now | pap; | : 
Vhat 18 Fad , x4 abits, and manners, when we 
alvert to a domestick Review, | pave en} e JEIUU 
alogue, which we ardently hope will at no |... of >.>. ed the precious:privile- 
bot Le e. ardently NOP | © | ges of peace, and when, from.the 
about fdistant period be established and | a,q +: a: fee 
Jeview Len. , ardent spirit of individual, if not 
successfully supported in the me- | of all , | 
replete . : of national character, we have 
P tropolis of the United States. If B pagal 7 
ry gat- anv of the following hint made bo der strides towards men- 
f Lite- 4 € following Aunts oF re- | tal improvement, than .any, other 
ari? marks shall in the smallest degree | country of similar age. . Let us 
em CO ° e . F 4 b i... e ct 
5 ee ntribute to ‘the formation of take a recent epoch and only the 
m, and | ai poy part of.the century. Let 
from | + oF the us look at the progress of Ameri- 
a8 style of this Prospectus, the : : 
re and . [itor is happy to have his own opinion can Literature, during the last ter 
bute it Ftified by that of an accomplished scho- years, and although we will not 
vehi- " vw has enjoyed and improved all the ; how go into. any, investigation of 
advantages of a forcign education. { its character, or hazard one opie 
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nion respecting its merit or deme- 
rit, still, whether wisely or fool- 
ishly, it must be confessed that we 
have written and published much. 
From minds keen to pursue, and 
‘vigorous to retain, innumerable 
‘political essays have emanated, 
which frequently obtain a sort of 
sovereign influence over the pub- 
lick mind, and whether the objects 
of such publications be wicked or 
charitable, whether they promote 
praise-worthy objects or propagate 
pernicious principles, in’ both ca- 
ses they eminently deserve all the 
deep and keen researches of the 
“most vigilant Criticism. Another 
fertile field of copious composi- 
tion is constantly trodden in an 
annual round by a host of adven- 
turers. As the arts of eloquence 
“are cultivated with astonishing as- 
‘siduity, and, we proudly allow in 
many instances, with the most sig- 
‘nal success, that custom, so com- 
mon in our country, of publickly 
pronouncing anniversary orations, 
allures many a juvenile aspirant 
‘to fame, first to the Pulpit, and 
then immediately to the Press. 
Hence the country could nearly be 
tovered with the sheets of those 
harangues, which, whether com- 
posed after the rules and example 
of the purest authours of antiqui- 
ty, or after the rules and example 
of Robespierre, or after no rule or 
example at all, merit in either 
ease the severest scrutiny. We 
say the’ severest scrutiny of Criti- 
‘eism, because they have a double 
effect upon the publick taste and 
‘sentiment: first, from all the ani- 
‘mation of delivery ; and, second- 
ly, from all the activity of publi- 
‘cation. They are heard or read 
by thousands, and they must ei- 
-*ther scandalously relax, or nobl 
invigorate the tone of the publick 
mind. Moreover, as they are re- 


garded by many as models, it ! 
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much imports the cause of Judp. 
ment and Learning to examine 
with rigour, how far they ay 
written under the direction of th, 
first, and what are the proofs they 
exhibit of the latter. - If an oraty. 
rical effusion of a fellow country. 
man approach even distantly 
the manner of C1cEeRo, Boxune. 
BROKE, Or Burkg, if it be repley 
with virtuous, generous, and 
lutary sentiments, such as high 
minds feel and cherish, such x 
actuated a FALKLAND and a Moy. 


“TROSE, Criticism should task qj 


her powers of praise, and even 
beauty of expression, and ever 
propriety of thought should k 
triumphantly indicated for the ge. 
neral approbation. If, on the con 
trary, an unhappy youth, unde 
the influence of the democratird 
dogstar, should by the instigation 
of an absurd vanity, or the sug. 
gestions of a malignant faction, 
suffer himself to be thrust into the 
tub of some conventicle, and not 
only embroil the state, and gul 
the people by the absurdity of his 
principles, but* consecrate him- 
self to Ridicule by his uncouth 
mode of asserting them, then le 
the contemptuous critick shed up. 
on an addied head the bitterest 
ink of satire, and lampoon into 
utter oblivion, or expose unto gt: 
neral contempt the miserable tres- 
passer, who has equally offendet 
good ‘Taste by his Fustian, goo 
Sense by his Folly, and good Ge 
vernment by his Faction. 
Theology is another path of at 
thorship which is pursued by? 
very numerous cavalcade, a path 
wide, long, and labyrinthian, aod 
very constantly thronged by larg? 
bodies who seem resolved to tract 


ee 








* Sacred to ridicule his whole life long 
And the sad burden of some merry song 
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it in every meander. ' The publi- 
cation of religious Tracts and sin- 

gle Sermons was never very scan- 
ty, particularly in New-England, 


where Piety, whether in the shape 


of a Plymouth forefather, or in 
one of his zealous descendants, 
has been always of a pretty busy 
and bustling character. The num- 
ber of the Clergy, the fond desire 
of making proselytes, the zeal of 
controversy, and the itch of wri- 
ting, all contributed to the theo- 
logical stock even when we were 
under the Dutch Georges, and du- 
ring the broken and baffied power 
of his present Majesty. Butsince 
we have escaped from a sort of 
negro servitude and enjoy all the 


-glorious privileges of much more 


than manumission, our religious, 
like our Civil Liberty, has had a 
most excursive flight, and dis- 
played every possible gambol. 
The sturdiest student, with the 
most voracious appetite, would 


not be able to swaliow one half of 


the good things, not to mention 
the trash, which many an ecclesi- 
astical purveyor so: lavishly: sets 
before: him. Within five years, 


the catalogue of solemn pamphiets. 


in the north alone has become for- 
midably bulky. ‘By the zeal and 
partiality of friends, by the replies 
and rejoinders of foes, by parish- 
ioners and by pedlers, | these cle- 
rical compositions are widely cir- 


‘eulated, and from’ the generally 


respectable character of the cler- 


gy, from the sanctity of the pro- 


fession, and from their leisure and 
advantages for literary composi- 
tion, claim, and challenge, and of- 
ten merit, much of the publick re- 
gard. 

Here again is there ample em- 
ployment for all the spectacles, all 
the telescopes, and all the micros- 
copes of Criticism. 
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For The Port Folio. 
CRITICISM. 


The assertion of orRTHODOx. prin- 
ciples in elegant and énergetick ex- 
pression should be liberally extolled. 
Whoever nobly defended the for- 
tress of Christianity, or gloriously 
defeated its enemies, should be pro- 
claimed a good soldier of the Great 
Captain of our Faith, and receive the 
well-earned meed of successful war- 
fare. Should any individual passing 


‘over, in any useful direction, the 


wide province of Theology, appear 
in the shape of a learned Lowth, a 
benignantand accomplished Porteus, 
a profound and accurate Horsley, a 
Secker, a Hurd,and a Markham, the 
whole choir of criticism should loud- 
ly chant his praise, and gratulate the 
Household of Faith on the advent of 
so illustrious achampion. Even if 
Dissent should appear in a shape 
somewhat questionuble, like that of 
frrimitive Barclay, or modest Foster, 
our Reviewers should be taught to 
accost him in no other tone than that 
of courtesy. But when an audaci- 
ous sophist, with brazen effrontery, 
should presume to defile with spider 
webs the glorious Temple of Reli- 
gion; when some ignorant fanatick, 
by the aid of whining, bellowing, or 
grimace, by the mummery of a Sca- 
ramouch and the lengthened phiz of 
a Pharisee, should so abominabl 
cant as to make even Sir Hudibras 
ashamed of hypocrisy, no quarter 
should be given to such a creature 
let his outcry be ever so loud.. 

In that variegated department of 
Literature, which is so aptly deno- 
minated the miscellaneous, although 
the flowers and the fruits are but 
few, compared with the profusion of 
European fertility, yet they are suf- 
ficiently numercus to require a 
weeder’s and pruner’s as well as a 
cultivator’s care. In this very inte- 
resting and amusing portion of a 
Critick’s labours, it ‘would by no 
means be matter of imperious exac- 
tion, that he should confine himself 
to the recent and current produc- 
tions of the country. He might ad- 
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vantageously analyze many of our 
ancient pages, and divert himself and 


his readers with a review of Hub- 
bard’s History of the Indian wars, 


or the stupendous pages of Cotton 
Mather. The various tracts on the 
mysterious topick of Witchcraft, 
though they would not much fatigue 
his reason, would probably provoke 
his wit. Some of the early poetry, 
rhetorick, and history of the coun- 
try, would reward his attention. Ma- 
ny books, truly original, might be 
reviewed, which appeared in the se- 
venteenth century, and as for 7'rans- 
dations, not many years ago some 
sylvan schoolmaster indulged him- 
self in a prose version of Virgil, a 
critique upon which, if written in 
the spirit of the Scottish Reviewers, 
would, in the words of Prince Hen- 
ry, be argument for a week, laugh- 
ter fora month, and good jest for 
ever. 

This, by an obvious association, 
‘Teads us to name The EpinspurGH 
Review. Though neither its plan 
Nor its execution is perfect, yet, in 
many respects, it may be regarded 
a. pattern after which any wits or 
scholars might fashion a very credi- 
table work. It is manifest from the 
tenour of the preceding remarks, 
that it is the wish of the writer that 
something like that work should ap- 
pear in America. Some honoura- 
ble efforts of Criticism have already 
appeared in New-York and in Bos- 
ton. The Editors of the Montuty 
ANTHOLOGY, a miscellany conduc- 
ted with augmenting spirit, regular- 
ly devote a few pages to a Review, 
which, in numerous instances need 
not shrink from any comparison. 
‘The authours. are men of learning 
and wit, and if they sometimes spe- 
culate erroneously, they always write 
well. But their plan is necessarily 
restricted. Into their High Church 
of Criticism, perhaps a heretick is 
Sometimes incautiously admitted, 
who may profane the worship; and 
perhaps others may be a little cram- 
ped by those chains which, like oth- 
er labourers at the professional oar, 
they are compelled to sustain. 











But a criticaAL Journal, in the 
form of an octavo volume, and pub- 
lished but twice, or at most, but 
four times a year, should issue from 
the Fountain-head of information. 
It should be published in the mr- 
TROPOLIS of the country. At least 
six of its conductors should reside 
in Philadelphia in order actively to 
superintend the work. With these 
at least fourteen of the most distin- 
guished scholars in different parts of 
the Union, should be associated, to 
whom, according to the abilities of 
each, different departments of criti- 
cism should be assigned, and with 
whom a regular correspondence 
must be maintained. In suchacon- 
federacy, though it would be idle 
and absurd to require that no shades 
of difference among its members be 
discerned, yet, with respect to essen- 
tials, they must cordially agree. In 
such a concert no discordant tone 
should be heard, but each adroitly 
contribute his skill to produce all 
the delightful effects of harmony. 


te nee 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


A gentleman of Boston, who 
has addressed us in the guise of 
“ ANOLD FRIEND,” atitle, which 
we know and feel to be not less 
just, than endearing, is respect- 
fully informed that we have pe- 
rused the pamphlet, to which he 
refers, and assure him that we 
believe no instruments harmoni- 
ously attuned in a concert. can be 
more perfectly in unison than our 
opinions on the subject. But we 
hope he will, with his wonted 
courtesy, excuse us from publish- 
ing the article alluded to, which 


-would enevitably lead to all the 


asperities of theological contro- 
versy. During an early period 
of our labours, we admitted some- 
what incautiously, and in violation 
of our general plan, a series of 
speculations on the mysterious 
doctrine of the Trinity. Although 
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the dispute was managed with 
great dexterity, and the conbatants 
abstaining from the use of the vul- 
gar Clubs and cudgels and quarter 
staffs of controversy, contended in 
a style of generous warfare, yet 
the topick itself, discussed with 
equal moderation, learning and 
urbanity, startled some and shock- 
ed others, nor did the Editor es- 
cape from the reproaches of those, 
whose judgment he held in the 
highest honour. The British Jour- 
nals, whether we examine the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, conducted 
by Dr. Johnson, or the Monthly 
under the direction of Dr. Aikin, 
frequently we know admit articles, 
respecting different points of re- 
ligious faith, and large portions of 
many a miscellany are devoted to 
everlasting topicks of jarring con- 
tention. But we are unalterablyv 
of opinion that in a work upon the 
plan of the Yercure of France, or 
The Port Folio of America, such 
thorny topicks sould be inadmissa- 
ble. Though the Editor would be 
sorry to see his paper degenerate 
into a receptacle of riddles and 
rebusses, with which every silly 
nymph could lavishly supply him, 
although he hopes never to become 
a chronicler of charades, or a 
mere Harlequin of Levity, still the 
amusing and cheerful departments 


of polite literature principally com- 


mand his care, and Experience 
shows that they almost exclusively 
gain the publick attention. The 
lounger is clamorous for anecdote 
and the man of business hasno time 
for any thing but the short and 
the pithy. By some nothing is 
perused but paragraphs, and others 
turn pale at the very sight of a 
dreadful dissertation. The Wits 


loath every thing but what is poig- 
nant, and wehave Pope’s authority 
that even gentle dudness loves a 


If The Port Folio like the 


joke. 
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Gentleman’s Magazine should a- 
boundgin antiquarian researches 
and descriptions of the bricks of 
Babylon, we might soon inscribe 
ACTUM EST On our work ; if the 
Editor indulged himself like many 
of .his foreign brethren in the 
lavish expenditure of queries re- 
specting the figures on Homer’s | 
shield, or in journalizing the 
squabbles of fanaticks, worrying 
each other respecting the shape 
of their conventicle, our readers 
would soon dwindle to the narrow 
catalogue of Persius, 
Vel duo, vel nemo. 


But, above all, if our-correspon- 
dents should engage in the unpro- 
fitable contest of religious contro- 
versy they would drive away both 
our smiling and our serious sub- 
scribers. We believe there is more 
than one Repository in the coun- 
try exclusively dedicated to the use 
of Ecclesiastical combatants. Thi- 
ther let the noisy Polemick re- 
pair, 

Iila se jactet in aula 

fEolus. 


We hope that our “ Friend,” 
will correspond with us on topicks 
more tractable. He has a taste for 
the Belles Lettres. He has the 
spirit of a Patron. 


Our friend I. will, we hope, 
take his place again at the authour’s 
desk. We shall be delighted to 
see him, 


Whether he choose Cervantes’ serious air, 
Or laugh and shake in Rabelais’ easy chair. 


A short time since, the Etoni- 
ans published a_ periodical work, 
entitled The Miniature. This is 
described as a lucky imitation of 
The Microcosm, to which the just- 
ly celebratéd CanninG so wittily 
contributed. If this J/iniature has 
fallen into the hands of any of our 
American friends we shall be glad 
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to see what, we understand, is,an 
exceeding good likeness. 


“ The Ode tothe Moon” sur- 
passes in stupidity. whatever of 
crude and imperfect we have ever 
had the misfortune to read. The 
ballad of Moll Flanders was un- 
questionably a finer préduction, 
Silence, ye wolves, while Ralph to Cyn- 

thia howls, 


And makes night hideous. Answer him, 
ye owls. 


In that inexplicable sort of scrawl, 
which the French aptly call by the 
tremendous name of Grifonage 
we have received certain manu- 
scripts which our decypherer was 
decidedly: of opinion had no other 
than a Chinese origin. But as we 
are not quite so credulous as our 
Philosophical Chief Magistrate, 
this Chinese pretender underwent 
avery severe scrutiny. Rummag- 
ing one of our antiquarian shelves, 
we found a remarkably fine lens 
of a prodigious magnifying power 
that might assist the gaze even of 
a Herschel. By the blessed light 
of this glorious glass we disco- 
vered that these cramp characters 
were indisputably feminine, and 
that some Philadelphia Pastora 
had undertaken to afflict mankind 
by describing the procession of her 
flocks and the bleating of her 
lambs. _ We counsel this delirious 
damsel forthwith to repair to that 
far-famed asylum by the classical 
Americans so elegantly denomi- 
nated The Bettering House, and 
there, engaged in the more profita- 
ble task of spinning woo/, rather 
than spinning her brains, we will 
permit her to prattle at large about 
her fleecy care. 
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The yery firstline of “‘an Elegy” 
discoursed no, musick to our ear. 


—— Its sullen dub 
Sounds like the hooping of a tub. 


The man who undertakes to whine 
thus élaborately would be better 
employed as Trumpeter to a pup- 
pet show, or rather to turn one of 
those grindstones of miscalled mu- 
sick which so harmoniously re- 
vole in those charming collections 
of inimitable wax-works, where for 
the pitiful consideration of an ele- 
venpenny-bit men are permitted to 
gaze at all the charms of Liberty, 
Columbia, and her Spread Eagle. 


Eliza’s encomium upon her Io- 
ver, though not unpoetical, is 
somewhat extravagant. The lady 
is evidently under the influence of 
that deceptive passion, which, in 
the words of honest Sancho, makes 
a cart appear like a coach, and a 
shrimp like a lobster. She credu- 
lously sings in the very spirit of 
the village maid in the Opera, 


So spruce a lad was never seen, 
As my sweet, charming fellow. 


Though her subject is dangerous, 
6 Celin” has scanned it with de- 
licacy, and even prudes, without 
once bridling, may peruse her son- 
net. Like the charming Catherine 
in the vaulting school of the Ita- 
lian tumblers, her drapery is de- 
cent, and she exhibits her poeti- 
cal agility, “ with all the modesty 
and decorum, which ladies of the 
first distinction may have a right 
to expect,” as Master Manfredi 


right pleasantly expresses him- 
self. 
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